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negro, and lived where their assistance could be readily secured.
They told the negroes repeatedly that they were free, urged
them to leave their masters, and fought their cases in the lower
courts time and time again, often without fees or remuneration.
Chief among them was Lyman Trumbull, whose name should
be written large in anti-slavery annals.

He was a lawyer of rare intellectual endowments, and of
great ability. He had few equals before the bar in his day. In
politics he was an old-time Democrat, with no leanings toward
abolitionism, but possessing an honest desire to see justice done
the negro in Illinois. It was a thankless task, in those days of
prejudice and bitter partisan feelings, to assume the rdle of
defender of the indentured slaves. It was not often unattended
with great risk to one's person, as well as to one's reputation
and business. But Trumbull did not hesitate to undertake the
task, thankless, discouraging, unremunerative as it was, and
to his zeal, courage, and perseverance, as well as to his ability,
is to be ascribed the ultimate success of the appeal to the
supreme court.

This disinterested and able effort, made in all sincerity of
purpose, and void of all appearance of self-elevation, rendered
him justly popular throughout the State, as well as in the region
of his home. The people of his district showed their approval of
his work and their confidence in his integrity by electing him
judge of the supreme court in 1848, and Congressman from the
Eighth District of Illinois by a handsome majority in 1854,
when it was well known that he was opposed to the Kansas-
Nebraska Bill.es. Southern sympathizers and the holders of inden-
